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But what kind of "maniere de chanter " ? The answer to this ques- 
tion would furnish the definition of the word. P. 200, " Vasistas — • 
Petite partie mobile d'une porte ou d'une fenetre." Again the 
definition says nothing. Le Petit Larousse gives the same, but 
the picture opposite it makes the definition clear. 

If Mr. Wann's work proves of value and a second edition is 
contemplated, a revision of the vocabulary would seem most 
urgent. Surely an English-French vocabulary, totally missing 
now, would prove valuable to the student in the English-French 
translations and would make the work, for certain purposes, more 

usable. ~, ,-, 

George Getchev. 

Syracuse University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
The Dance oe Death in Shakespeare 

In The Dance of Death of Francis Douce the following state- 
ment is made : " From a manuscript note by John Stowe in his 
copy of Leland's Itinerary, it appears that there was a Dance of 
Death in the church of Stratford upon Avon: and the conjecture 
that Shakespeare in a passage in Measure for Measure might have 
remembered it, will not, perhaps, be deemed very extravagant. He 
there alludes to Death and the fool, a subject always introduced 
into the paintings in question." * This is misleading, for it was 
not the collegiate church of the Holy Trinity to which Stow's note 
had reference, but the affiliated chapel of the Trinity, belonging 
to the Guild of the Holy Cross. Moreover, Shakespeare could 
scarcely have remembered the paintings under discussion since they 
had ceased to exist a century before his birth. 

The passage from Leland, with Stow's note, reads : " There is 
a right goodly chappell in a faire streate toward the southe ende 
of the towne dedicate to the Trinitie. This chapell was newly 
reedihed in mind of man by one Hughe Clopton, Major of London. 
About the body of this chaple was curiously paynted the Daunce 
of Deathe commonly called the Daunce of Powles, becawse the 
same was sometyme there paynted abowte the cloysters on the 
northwest syd of Powles churche, pulled downe by the Duke of 
Somarset, tempore E. 6." 2 

1 Douce : The Dance of Death exhibited in elegant engravings on wood 
.... p. 53. 

2 Leland: Itinerary, ed. by L. T. Smith, vol. n, Part v, p. 49. About — 
E. 6. is Stow's note. 
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In 1804 Thomas Fisher made accurate reproductions of paint- 
ings and frescoes on the walls of the chapel of the Trinity, 3 just 
brought to light after years of whitewash and oblivion. Fisher 
records paintings in the nave and chancel, but not one which is 
suggestive of the Dance of Death. Stow's note undoubtedly refers 
to paintings ante-dating those which Fisher preserves; destroyed 
at the time Sir Hugh Clopton " reedified " the chapel ; and there- 
fore preceding Shakespeare by over one hundred years. 

Such w r as the popularity of the macabre epic, however, even in 
the Elizabethan period, that it is not at all improbable that 
Shakespeare was familiar with the Dance of Death and that this 
familiarity can be seen in his work. 

The passage from Measure for Measure reads : 

Merely, thou art Death's fool; 
For him thou labour'st by thy flight to shun 
And yet runn'st toward him still. 4 

The following passage from Richard II is quoted in the intro- 
duction to Smith's edition of Holbein's Dance of Death. It would 
seem to recall the cut of " Death and the Emperor." 

for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks, 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 
As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable; and humour'd thus 
Comes at the last and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell king! 6 

These quotations are merely suggestive of the Dance. Far more 
clearly its influence is felt in the opening of the first scene of the 
fifth act of Hamlet. Here we find not only a list, after the manner 
of the Dance, but the very structure is reminiscent, Hamlet playing 
the part of the " Auctor " who points the melancholy moral to 
the " Lector," Horatio. 

We have first the Politician. " It might be the pate of a poli- 
tician, which this ass now o'erreaches; one that would circumvent 
God, might it not ? " 

Then the Courtier : " Or of a courtier, which could say, ' Good 
morrow, sweet lord ! How dost thou, good lord ? ' This might be 

3 Fisher: Ancient, Allegorical, Historical and Legendary Paintings in 
Fresco Discovered in the Summer of 1804 on the walls of the Chapel of 
the Trinity at Stratford upon Avon. 

* Measure for Measure, in, ii 

* Richard II, in, ii. Quoted in Smith: Holbein's Dance of Death, p. 39. 
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my lord such-a-one, that prais'd my lord such-a-one's horse, when 
he meant to beg it ... . and now my Lady Worm's; chapless 
and knock' d about the mazzard with a sexton's spade. Here's fine 
revolution, if we had the trick to see't." 

With the mention of the Lawyer and the Eich Man the tone 
becomes unmistakably macabre. " Why might not that be the 
skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits now, his quillets, his 
cases, his tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer this rude 
knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and 
will not tell him of his action of battery? Hum! This fellow 
might be in's time a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his 
recognizes, his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries. Is this 
the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his 
fine pate full of fine dirt? Will his vouchers vouch him no more 
of his purchases, and double ones too, than the length and breadth 
of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his lands will 
hardly lie in this box, and must the inheritor himself have no 
more, ha ? " 

Ophelia and Yorick complete the list, Ophelia corresponding to 
the Gentlewoman of the old Dance, and Yorick to the Fool. As 
the " inheritor " was mentioned in Hamlet's remarks on the buyer 
of land, so the " lady " appears in his lament for Yorick. " Here 
hung those lips that I have kiss'd I know not how oft. Where be 
your gibes now, your gambols, your songs, your flashes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to set the table on a roar ? Not one now, to 
mock your own grinning? Quite chop-fallen? Now get you to 
my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favour she must come. Make her laugh at that." 

To sum up, we have in scene i, act V of Hamlet the following 
stock characters of the Dance of Death: the Auctor, the Lector, 
the Gentlewoman, the Politician, the Courtier, the Lawyer, the 
Eich Man, the Heir, the Lady, and the Fool. 

Margaret Milne Bbck. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 



Julius Caesar n, i, 10-34 

The soliloquy of Brutus at the beginning of the second act of 
Julius Caesar, in which Caesar is compared to a serpent still in 
the egg, may be a further indication that Shakespeare is following 
some sixteenth century Latin play, now lost. The phrase " Et tu, 
Brute," in the following act, not found in any of the historical 
accounts of the assassination, has often been thought to suggest 
such an origin. Professor Ayres has, further, shown that Shake- 
speare's conception of the character of Caesar is not that of the 
historians, but rather that of the sixteenth century writers of 
tragedies on this then popular theme. 



